F A M 

To Familiari'ze. v. d. [familiarifer, French*] 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by habitude. 

2. To bring down from a ftate of diftant fuperiority. 

The genius fmiled upon me with a look of compaflion and 
affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
difpelled all fear and apprehenfions. Addifons Spectator. 

Fa'miliarly. adv. [{rom familiar .] 

ith 


with freedom like that of 


long 


ac- 


1. Unceremonioufly; 
quaintance. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes 
Do life you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your fawcinefs will jeft upon my love. Shak. Corned . of Err>, 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been fworn brother to him; and Til be fworn he never faw 
him but once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Sh. 

The governour came to us, and, after falutations, (aidfami¬ 
liarly, that he was come to vifit us, and called for a chair and 
fat him .down. Bacon 1 s Neiv Atlantis • 

2. Commonly; frequently; with the unconcernednefs or eafi- 
nefs of long habitude or acquaintance. 

LefTer mifts and fogs than thofe which coveted Greece with 
fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefent our fenfes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh 1 s Hijl . of the IVmid. 

3. Eafily; without folemnity; without formality. 

Horace flill charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into fenle; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueft notions in the eafieft way. Rope s EJf. on Critic. 
FAMI'LLE. en families French. In a family way; do- 
meftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete a tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en famille , 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift . 

Fa'mily. n. f [ familia , Latin; famille, French.] 

1. Thofe who live in the fame houfe; houfehold. 

The night made little impreflion on myfelf; but I cannot 
anfwer for my whole family ; for my wife prevailed on me to 
take fomewhat. Swift . 

2. Thofe that defcend from one common progenitor; a race; a 
tribe ; a generation. 

3. Aclafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous and 
mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and 
crude, oily and watry. Bacon 1 s Natural Hijlory , N°. 354. 

Fa'mine. n.f. [famine^ French ; fames , Latin.] Scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; diftrefs for want of victuals. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn : here let them lie, 

^Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakef Macbeth . 

Famines have not been of late obferved, partly becaufe of 
the induftry of mankind, partly by thofe fupplies that come 
by fea to countries in want, but principally by the goodnefs 
of God. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

This city never felt a fiege before. 

But from the lake receiv’d its daily ftore; 

Which now (hut up, and millions crowded here. 

Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryd . Indian Emp . 
To FA'MISH. v. a. [from fames, Latin ; famis , old French.] 

1. To kill with hunger; to ftarve; to deftroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famiflo me ? Shakefpeare . 

The pains of famijh 1 d Tantalus he’ll feel, 

And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowlingrock in vain ; and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd . 

2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing neeeflary to 
life. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And famijh hirii of breath, if not of bread. Mitt. P. Lo /?. 
ToFa'mish. v.n. To die of hunger. 

You are all refolved rather to die than to famijh. Sh . Coriol . 
Fa'mishment. n.f [from famijh.'] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on thy gut bellow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions Hill remain’d to thee ; which thou. 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famijhment , 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. Hakewill on Providence . 

Famo'sity. n.f [from famous.] Renown; celebrity. Dift. 
Fa'mous. adj. [ fameux , French; famofus, Latin.] 

1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ; 

England ne’er loft a king of fo much worth. Shak . Hen.V I. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty princes 
of the aflembly, famous in the congregation, men of re¬ 
nown. Num. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had executed 
judgment upon her. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things; 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
and fwine tumbling in the mire; whereupon he was firnamed 
Rupographus. Pcacham on Drawing. 
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I fhall be nam’d among the famtufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Miltons Agonijles . 

- Many, befuies myfelf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, which was turned into Englifh by Mr. Fairfax/ 

Drydcn s Fables , Dedication. 
2 . It has fometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
whether for good or ill. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous py rates. 

Make the fea ferve them. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Fa'mously. adv. [from famous.] With great renown; with 
great celebration. 

Then this land was famoufly enriched 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect hfs grace. *S I.akrf Rich . III. 
They looked on the particulars as thxngsfamoujly fpoken of, 
and believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Greiu's Cof 
Fa'mousness. n.f [from famous.] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n.f [vannus, Latin.] 

1. An inftrument ufed by ladies to move the air and cool 
themfelves. 

With fcarfs, and fans , and double change of brav’ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. Shakef. 

Flavia, the leaft and flighteft toy 
Can with refiftlefs art employ: 

In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of fmall force in love; 

But fhe, with fuch an air and mien. 

Not to be told or fafely feen, 

Diredls its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame. 

To every other breaft a flame. Atterbury . 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more, 

And virgins fmil’d at what they blufh’d before. Pope. 

2. Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fan into a triangle with 
a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
fpread his tail, and challenged the other to fhew him fuch a 
fan of feathers. L 1 Ejlrange. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff is blown away when corn 
is winnowed. [Van, French.] 

Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake with a fan that is ftrong. Tujf. 
Afles (hall eat clean provender, winnowed with the {hovel 
and with the fan. If xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 

Diftindtion, with a broad and powerful fan , 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Troil. and Cr. 
For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; wings. 

The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 

Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. Dr)den. 

5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counfels: the 
contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 
To Fan. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was fanned into flumbers by her flaves. Spectator. 

2. To ventilate; to affedl by air put in motion. 

Let every feeble humour {hake your hearts ; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare 9 s Coriolanus. 

The Norweyan banners flout the Iky, 

And fan our people cold. Shakefpeare 9 s Macbeth. 

The air 

Floats as they pafs, fanrid with unnumber’d plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings, 

’Till ev’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. A 43 2 ° 

Thofanning wind upon her bofom blows; 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe: 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her repofe. 

Drydens Cymon and lphigeria. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern groves, 

And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up our loves. Dryd. 
And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. Pope. 

3« To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have colledted fome few, therein fanning the old, not 
omitting any. Bacon s Apophthegtns. 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fannd. 

The wind drives, fo the wicked fliall not ftand 
In judgment. Milton . 

Fana'ticism. n.f [from fanatick.] Enthufiafm; religious 
frenzy. 

A church whofe doctrines are derived from the clear foun¬ 
tains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and difeipline are formed 
upon the moft uncorrupted models of antiquity, which has 
flood unfhaken by the moft furious affaults of popery on the 
one hand, and fanaticifm on the other; has triumphed over 
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all the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now to con¬ 
tend with but their flanders and calumnies. Rogers's Ser?nons. 

FANATICK. adj. [ fanaticus , Latin; fanatique, Fr.J En- 
thufiaftick ; ftruck w ith a fuperftitious frenzy. 

After thefe appear’d 

A crew, who, under names of old renown* 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

With monft’rous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, tofeek 

Their wand’ring gbds difguis’d in brutifh forms. Milt. P. L . 

Fana'tick. n.f [from the adjective.] An enthufiaft; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more deftructive en¬ 
gine than the tumultary weapon fnatcht up by a fanatick. 

Decay of Piety. 

Fa'nciful. adj. [fancy and full,] 

1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination than reafon. 

Some fanciful men have expe&ed nothing but confufion and 
ruin from thofe very means, whereby both that and this is 
moft effectually prevented. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Directed by the imagination, not the reafon; full of wild 


images. 


D 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous buildings? 
and how foolifh and fanciful were they ? Haywards 

It w r ould fhow as much Angularity to deny this, as it does a 
fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth 1 s Preface to Ovid. 

Fa'ncifully. adv. [from fanciful.] According to the wild- 
nefs of imagination. 

Fa'ncifulness. n.f [from fanciful.] Addiction to the plea- 
fures of imagination ; habit of following fancy rather than 
reafon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curiofity, was 
fomewhat tranfported with too much fancifulnefs towards the 
influences of the heavenly motions, and aftrological calcula- 
ti° ns - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

FA'NCY.^ n.f [contracted from phantafy, phantafa , Latin; 

(ptzuTcccrioc.] 

1. Imagination ; the power by which the mind forms to itfelf 
images and reprefentations of things, perfons, or feenes of 
being. 

Shakefpeare, fancy* s fweeteft child ! Milton. 

In the foul 

Are many lefler faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things. 

Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent. 

She forms imaginations, airy Ihapes, 

Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Though no evidence affeCts the fancy fo ftrongly as that of 
fenfe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full fatif- 
faCtion and as clear a conviction to our reafon. Atterbury. 
Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt : 

Whom we now a goddefs call, 

Divinity grac’d in every feature, 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature ; 

Love and hate we fancy all. Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reafon 

Mens private fancus muft give place to the higher judgment 
of that church winch is in authority over them. Hooker. 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not dif- 
turbed by an yfanaes in religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. to Lock 

3. I afte; idea ; conception of things. ° C 

C ^ apCl Calkd the Salutatio11 ‘s very neat, and built 
th a pretty fancy. Addifon on hah 

4. Image; conception; thought. ^ ^ 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
lorrielt fancies your companions makino-, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fliould indeed have died 

5. • 

1 ell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head > 

How begot, how nourifhed ? 
it is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

n the cradle where it lies. Shakef. Merchant of Venice 
His fancy lay extremely to travelline J / > la 

for you, fair Hermia, look you^rm yourfelff J 
To fit yonv fancies to your father’s will; ' 
r elfe the law of Athens yields you up 
7 0 d „ eath > or to a vow of fino] e life at i a. 

or uiverhon, is oftentimes a ground of affedion. 

6. Caprice; humour ; whim. °f Fr iendjhlp. 

VdmZTr fllaI1 gain me ’ tI,at !t ma 7 be Laid 

’ n ° X fanCh OIKC a led. Drydcn’s Ind. Emp. 
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The fultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence with the 
Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they fliould 
take a fancy to turn the courfe of that river. Arbuthmt - 

7. Frolick; idle fcheme; vagary. 

One that was juft entring upon a long journey, took up a 
fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. L 1 Ejlrange. 

8. Something that pleafes or entertains. 

The altering of the feent, colour, or tafte of fruit, by in¬ 
filling, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 
herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal fub- 
fiance, are but fancies: the caufe is, for that thofe things have 
palled their period, and nourifh not. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

London-pride is a pretty fancy, and does well for borders. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To Fa'ncy. v. n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and punilh the true ene¬ 
mies of religion, much lefs any whom they may fancy to be 
fo : all are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray 
for its very enemies. Spratt's Sermons. 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fimile and me¬ 
taphor, we rather fancy than know, and are not yet pene¬ 
trated into the infide and reality of the thing; but content 
ourfelves with what our imaginations furnilh us with. Locke. 

To Fa'ncy. v. a. 

1. To portray in the mind ; to image to himfelf; to imagine. 

But he whofe noble genius is allow’d, 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd; 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs, 

He whom \fancy, but can ne’er exprefs. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, together 
with her perfon and external beauty, fancied her fo ftrongly, 
as, neglebting all princely refpe£ts, he took her from her 
hufband. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolifli this town 
in whatever manner {he pleafeth to fancy. Swift. 

Fancymo'noer. n.f. [from fancy.] One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carvingRofalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. If I could meet that fancymonger, I 
would give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fa ncysick. adj. [jancy and fck.] One whofe imagination 
is unfound ; one whofe diftemper is in his own mind. & 

Tis not neceflity, but opinion, that makes men miferable ; 
znd when we come once to be faneyfek, there’s no cure for 

r -o L 1 Ejlrange. 

r ane. n.f. [fane, French; fanum, Latin.] A temple; a place 
confecrated to religion. 

Nor fane, nor capitol. 

The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, {hall lift up 

Th A i , r /.° tt , e ? P rivile £ e ‘ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Old Cali be, who kept the fax fane 

Of Juno, now Ihe feem’d. Dry den’s JEn. b. vii. 1 . 580. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 

Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot’ries in one ruin fhar'd. Phillips. 

A facred fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands. 

Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. Tickell 
The fields are ravifh’d from th’ induftrious fwains, 

FA'NfTroM the / rfr CS> f nd / r ° m H? their /*™- Pope. 

FJ Wu 0N ‘r f French > from the Spanifh. Originally in 
Arabick it fignifies one who promifes what he cannot per¬ 
form. Menage *] 1 

1. A bully; a hebtor. 

2. A blufterer J. a boafter of more than he can perform. 

1 here zxtfanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as in 
feats of arms j and none fo forward to engage in argument or 
difcourfe as thofe that are leaft able to go through with it. L’E/i. 

Virgil makes .ffineas a bold avowee of his own virtues 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the chafer of a fan- 
farm or heftor. Dryden on Dramahck Poefy. 

Fanfarona de. «./ [from fanfaron, French.] A blufter - 
a tumour of fictitious dignity. * 

The bifliop copied this proceeding from the fanfaronade of 

monfieur Bouffleu-s, when the earl of Portland 7 and that ee- 
neral had an interview. * 

T °o F g^-»du t c r r s “” s ™ n; Du,ch J t ° 
f AN c. »'/[ta{K”b n ] kind ' 

Im rhe /? n § of f boar or other animal ; any thing like ’em- 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 7 g m< 

The feafon s difference ; as the icy fan? 

And churhfli chiding of the Winter’s wind ; 

i . , ^n Cn k bices and b 'ows upon my bodv 

Lv’n ’till I fhrink with cold, I fmileand fay }> 

This ,s no flattery. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 







































